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622 Reviews of Books 

and " the first expression of an idea that has overwhelmed the theory 
of union on which the articles of confederation were based ". The 
author speaks of the fierce indignation aroused against Maryland on this 
account, which led some to favor her division " between the neighboring 
states and erasing her name from the map ". This is certainly not an 
adequate presentation nor an enlightening interpretation of one of the 
most important and significant controversies in the beginnings of our 
constitutional union. 

In the Opening of the West there is a commendable account of the 
early United States land surveys, describing the work of Thomas 
Hutchins, geographer and surveyor-general, together with an exposi- 
tion of the Geographer's Line and the reservation of section 16 for 
public schools. This account is accompanied by a finely executed map 
of the Seven Ranges made on the Geographer's Line running due west 
from the point where the west boundary of Pennsylvania intersects the 
north boundary of the Ohio River. North and south lines, six miles 
apart, were to divide the territory into the seven ranges, and east and 
west lines into townships. 

The volume is richly illustrated and as a specimen of the book- 
maker's art it fully maintains the standard set by its predecessors. In 
this respect it is a distinct credit to the author and the publishers. 
There are nearly four hundred illustrations, counting the maps, which 
are of uniform clearness and excellence, and the autographs, which are 
always interesting, while but few of the illustrations are fanciful. 
There are nearly fifty portraits, many of them of decided historical 
value, including, besides the frontispiece of Stuart's Washington, in- 
teresting portraits of Generals Sullivan, Schuyler, Kosciuszko, Wayne, 
Stark, Morgan, and George Rogers Clark, and of Andre, Vergennes, 
Paul Jones, Brant, Arnold, and Peggy Shippen. 

Speaking again from the criterion of historical content, while the 
work does not present a very serious study of our political and con- 
stitutional development and while the proportions and interpretations 
of the author may be criticized, the volume, on the whole, may be said 
to have fairly accomplished its purpose — that of presenting in popular 
form, the salient, important, and significant personages, aspects, and 
events of the times with which it deals. 

Cornelius Harnett: an Essay in North Carolina History. By R. D. 

W. Connor. (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Printing 

Company. 1909. Pp. 209.) 

Mr. Connor has attempted neither a biography nor a history, but 
he has given us, as the title reads, an essay in the history of the Revolu- 
tion in -North Carolina, with the career of a leading actor in that 
struggle for its central theme. It is not a philosophical essay, but a 
brief and attractive narrative of the events in which Harnett took part. 
Within the limitations the author has given himself it is a very satis- 
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factory book and indicates ability to do larger and more detailed in- 
vestigation in the best spirit. 

The sanity of the treatment is manifested in its indifference to the 
myth of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, which the good 
work of Hoyt and Ashe has discredited, making it possible for an 
accurate historian to ignore the thing without unpleasant consequences 
in the state of North Carolina. Mr. Connor's eighth chapter witnesses 
the gain from this achievement; for by reason of this elimination he is 
able to treat the early stages of the Revolution as an evolution, existing 
first as the idea of individual leaders, then as the expression of the 
will of county committees, and finally as the decision of a provincial 
congress. Formerly the assumed sporadic and impossible claim of the 
Mecklenburgers put the historian to fighting windmills when he might 
have been tracing historic developments. Mr. Connor is also to be 
commended because he has ignored a tendency too common in the past 
to make it an important object to prove that this or that event was the 
first of its kind in American history. Such tuft-hunting is fatal to good 
treatment, and the history of North Carolina — the development of her 
institutions and the solution of problems as they have been presented — 
offers a better field of investigation. 

Cornelius Harnett played an important part in the Revolutionary 
struggle. He was a wealthy resident of the lower Cape Fear region 
who seems to have imbibed deeply the spirit of resistance which was 
common in that section throughout the administrations of Johnston and 
Dobbs and which flared up again in the Stamp Act troubles. Boldness, 
strong individuality, and active administrative ability rather than con- 
structive legal capacity seem to have been his best characteristics. He 
was one of the most aggressive inciters of resistance and as head of 
the newly established state government placed the defense of the move- 
ment on a better footing than it occupied under his successors. Later 
he was a member of the Continental Congress where he attracted no 
great notice ; and he died in 1781 from exposure while a prisoner of 
the British force operating under Major Craige around Wilmington. 

Mr. Connor's story deals with North Carolina history in this early 
part of Harnett's career. It is probably the best, most connected, and 
sanest presentation of the state's history in the critical years during 
which the change was absolutely made. Besides the biographical 
thread which runs through it, the study is chiefly institutional. Military 
affairs receive little attention, which is entirely justifiable under the 
circumstances. It is more disappointing, however, that we do not get a 
larger view of Harnett's private life. Also, the author's tendency to 
quote from writers who do not know as much about his subject as he 
himself is a minor fault in an otherwise very excellent piece of work. 

John Spencer Bassett. 



